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its own destinies and frontiers: International frontiers, the 
freedom of the seas, international sea communications, in- 
ternational joint free colonies, a supreme parliament of 
arbitration, a united constabulary against peril from all 
quarters, the military service to be served in foreign States 
in the League of Europe, and a united obligation for all 
States to reconstruct what has been destroyed in the world's 
conflict, out of which issues these constitute common good 
of all humanity. 

Friends' National Service Committee 

This organization has been formed by three branches 
of the Society of Friends, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, for war-time service, mainly under non- 
military jurisdiction. One of the first steps taken was 
to form an ambulance corps for service at home or 
abroad, as the Government may desire. The committee 
consists of five members from the five yearly meeting of 
Philadelphia, five from the Arch Street Yearly Meeting, 
and five from the Hicksite Friends. The committee has 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

We are united in expressing our love for our country and 
our desire to serve her loyally. We offer our services to the 
Government of the United States in any constructive work 
in which we can conscientiously serve humanity. 

We encourage freedom of thought and of speech to carry 
on as far as the law will allow open forums and to encour- 
age the press to state both sides of a question at issue. 

We recommend that at all times, in all things, we exercise 
and advocate self-control and the application of enthusiasm 
for service for constructive ends. 

School of Internationalism 

This is another project of the Philadelphia Friends, 
and is the outgrowth of the "School of Peace" suggested 
by various committees prior to the declaration of war 
with Germany. A series of lectures and classes con- 
ducted by noted peace advocates, without regard to re- 
ligious denomination, has already been started. The 



present school is temporary in nature, but it is hoped to 
extend the work indefinitely if sufficient encouragement 
is in evidence. 

American Peace Society of Japan 

The plan which the Society has been working on for 
some time, to inaugurate a special "Bureau of Informa- 
tion" to act as interpreter of fact and sentiment between 
us and the Japanese people, has finally met with com- 
plete success. For some time, at least, such a bureau 
will exist, with a secretary devoting his whole time to 
its organization, under the combined direction of the 
American Peace Society of Japan and the Japan Peace 
Society. 

Eleventh National Peace Congress, London 

The eleventh meeting of the National Peace Congress 
was held in London on January 30 and 31, and was at- 
tended by 892 delegates and members from 105 central 
and local organizations. Under present conditions it is 
obvious that the Congress could not be advertised, and, 
in fact, precautions had to be taken to prevent the cer- 
tainty of the disturbance which some London newspapers 
would have taken pains to insure. 

Thirty-nine organizations were represented which, 
with their subdivisions, amounted to about one hun- 
dred in all. Some important resolutions were passed, 
and if peace should come this year the eleventh session 
will be continued on, it may be hoped, a larger scale. 
To hold a Peace Congress in a country at war, says the 
official report, is a somewhat unique event. Obviously, 
in such a rapidly changing scene as the war presents, it 
was not possible to arrange for effective discussion on 
the immediate facts of the moment, nor was it thought 
useful to attempt to do so. 
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A Soldier of Life. By Hugh de Silincourt. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 326 p. 1917. $1.50. 

This is a strangely realistic and at the same time curi- 
ously allegorical story of a typical Britisher's emergence from 
his shell of materialism. James Wood is, in his own words, 
"completely ordinary, distressingly and painfully ordinary." 
He comes back from the war wounded and released from 
further service. His firm faith in himself as a plain ordinary 
mortal is rudely shaken by involuntary glimpses of things 
beyond the ordinary sphere of the average college-bred 
British youth and by occasional visits from a disconcertingly 
enigmatic familar. By this friendly spirit he is given the op- 
portunity painlessly to attain to a higher spiritual status, 
but this he refuses to do. In sorrow the familar condemns 
him to a more painful form of spiritual growth. And it is at 
the end of the subsequent period of probation that he writes 
for himself a sort of prayer which it seems might well be 
adopted by all of us when we finally emerge from war once 
more into the ways of peace: "Use the passion for service 
which lies in the heart of me and of every one of us. Help 
me to kill in myself self-satisfaction, greed, sloth, indiffer- 
ence, fear, and the other satellites of hatred and destruction 
which will keep me from the kingdom of men on this earth, 
which is the kingdom of love. Make me worthy to be used 



in your service, and use me. I have been a feeble soldier of 
death; with your help I want to become a good soldier of 
life. I want to be a man. Kindle my intelligence that I 
may grow worthy of manhood on this wonderful earth." 
This is by all means a noteworthy book and to some, whom 
the emotional conflicts of war have stirred to their utter- 
most depths, it will be a book of more than passing interest. 

A Conclusive Peace. Bv Charles Fremont Taylor, M. D. 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 173 p. 1916. 50 cts. 

This handy little volume, written nearly a year ago, and 
from an European point of view, is designed to stir up specu- 
lation in the reader's mind concerning the whole field of a 
possible lasting peace. The author's interest is evidently 
concentrated on the question of access to the sea. He con- 
siders in a suggestive manner several sensible solutions of 
this problem and continues the discussion upon correlative 
matter involved in the "legitimate aspirations" of the nations 
of the world, particularly that the commerce of Europe shall 
be free, every European port open to every part of Europe. 
Generally speaking, his thesis is concerned with such a peace 
agreement between the nations as will be, above all things, 
conclusive. To assure such a peace, he argues, we must 
have an International Commerce Commission, cooperation 
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and compromise between all the nations upon the questions 
which in the past have visibly evolved themselves into war- 
making irritants. Particularly does he insist that goods 
should be moved freely over any and all boundaries without 
tariff duties, excepting the country where the goods are 
distributed for consumption. The book does not claim to be 
either a mere compendium of fact or an exhaustive research. 
It is, rather, valuable for its general survey of the most 
prominent features of the peace problem and for the reac- 
tions it arouses in the reader's mind. 

Short Rations. By Madeleine C. Doty. Century Co., New 

York. 274 p. 1917. $1.50. 
A German War Deserter's War Experience. Translated by 

J. Koettgen. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 192 p. 1917. 

$1.00. 
"Wretchedness and revolt" is the keynote of both of these 
extraordinary pictures of conditions in Germany. On the 
firing line for the first fourteen months of the war with the 
German sapper, or in the cities and towns of Germany itself 
during the summer of 1916 with an American war corres- 
pondent — both experiences reveal a Germany betrayed by its 
leaders into wretchedness and of a Germany gradually 
gathering the impetus of revolt against these leaders. It 
may well be that Germany will emerge from the war with 
much the same internal organization with which it began it ; 
but one cannot read these two stories of Germany as it was 
a year ago without feeling certain that the explosion which 
will shatter the old form of government, free the people, and 
establish the basis for a durable peace, is not far distant. 
Indeed one cannot read here of the betrayal of the German 
soldier and of the German civilian, of the exploitation of the 
poor even when all the people of the country are enduring the 
hardships of war, of the disregard of and disrespect for the 
individual life, without wondering that this explosion has not 
already occurred. The atrocities of Germany are not all to 
be numbered in Belgium. There must be included also the 
atrocities of an over-systematized government upon the com- 



mon citizen, starving him and impoverishing him (unneces- 
sarily, as Miss Doty ably points out), and the atrocities of 
the German officers practiced upon the soldiers, brutalizing 
them, poisoning them with an unnecessary and unwarranted 
hatred of Belgian, Frenchman, and Englishman, excoriating 
them in defeat (often due solely to the errors of their 
superiors), and spurring them on to further suffering and 
misery by misstatements of the military situation calculated 
to fan the spark of patriotism still lingering. These matters 
and others of equal importance to be found in these two 
straightforward narratives form necessary information for a 
people that has "no quarrel with the German people," but is 
yet compelled to fight the German Government through these 
deluded people. 

Three Peace Congresses of the Nineteenth Century. By 

Charles Doicner Haeen, William Roscoe Thayer, Robert 
Howard Lord ; and Claimants to Constantinople, by Archi- 
bald Carey Coolidge. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 92 p. 1917. 75 cents. 
The first three essays in this small book are interesting 
and amusing as pictures of the personnel and mode of action 
of the three great peace congresses of Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin. They are interesting glimpses of the inner workings 
of diplomacy, the diplomacy that, it is to be hoped, is now 
done with forever, the diplomacy of secret conferences, secret 
agreements, and unscrupulous methods. Of greater interest 
is the fourth essay, touching as it does upon a matter with 
which all the world will be intimately concerned when the 
terms of peace to follow this war are arranged. The pre- 
dominating interest of Russia in the fate of Constantinople 
is a matter worthy of our close study, particularly in view of 
recent developments in that country. Germany's interest in 
Constantinople must also be understood, if we are to render 
justice with any certainty; and Prof. Coolidge's brief study of 
the claims of these two countries, as well as of other coun- 
tries, should engage all who wish to apply themselves earn- 
estly to this problem. 
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